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the states east of the Hudson River or from New York itself." It 
should be noted, however, that the foreign-born population of the five 
northern counties adjacent to Chicago was, in i860, over sixty-eight per 
cent, of the whole. Southeastern Michigan is colored solidly yellow 
notwithstanding the fact that in i860 the foreign population of four 
southeastern counties about Detroit was fifty-two per cent, of the entire 
population. For nine counties in the same part of the state the foreign 
population was thirty-three per cent. 

This is enough to show that while the maps may be suggestive they 
cannot be taken literally. They do not appear to be worked out on the 
basis of a unit, such as the county, and the information they purport to 
furnish is, therefore, too general to be valuable. It is evident that the 
areas marked New England Settlement are not occupied exclusively by 
New Englanders, and it is probable, on the other hand, that New Eng- 
enders settled in places not indicated on the maps. As the maps now 
stand they tend to exaggerate the New England element in the Old 
Northwest, and they show how difficult it is to untangle the New Eng- 
land strand from the " complex skein of our national history ". 

Selections from the Economic History of the United States, 1765- 
1860. With Introductory Essays by Guy Stevens Callender, 
Professor of Political Economy in the Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University. (Boston and New York: Ginn and Company. 
1909. Pp. xviii, 819.) 

In the present volume Professor Callender has provided a convenient 
body of collateral reading, mostly from contemporary writers, which 
will help to a better understanding of our social and political develop- 
ment than the ordinary source-book of charters and laws. Especial 
value is given the volume by the editor's own comments, which preface 
each chapter of selections. For the historian those chapters will be of 
the greatest interest in which the relation of economic affairs to politics 
is traced. 

" The influence of economic conditions upon our political affairs ", 
writes Professor Callender, " has been enormous, and no correct under- 
standing of American politics is possible without taking it into considera- 
tion " (p. v). This influence, he thinks, has not been given due impor- 
tance by historians. " The true causal relation between the action of 
government and economic conditions is often reversed in the historical 
account. The latter are supposed to be the result of the action or non- 
action of government, when in reality they have been determined by 
other forces, and have had great influence in determining political 
action itself. This is an error that is the more likely to appear in 
American history, because the writers of it make large use of public 
documents and the utterances of public men, who are always interested 
in making the government receive the credit, or bear the blame, for 
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whatever of prosperity or economic depression accompanies or follows 
political action. Moreover, few of them have had the training neces- 
sary to accurately trace cause and effect in economic affairs" (p. 180). 
Although the greater part of the book is devoted to a description of 
the economic life of the people at different stages of their development 
between 1765 and i860, including such topics as colonial economy, inter- 
nal commerce, transportation, manufactures, currency, the settlement of 
the West, and the organization of labor and capital, a large share is 
devoted to an economic interpretation of American political history. 
Economic depression and the reluctance to pay due to the unorganized 
and dispersed state of society account for the Revolution rather than 
denial of political rights or a stamp tax. " Economic conditions . . . 
wrecked the old Confederation; while prosperity . . . smoothed the way 
for the establishment of the new government and insured its extraordi- 
nary success." On the other hand, the tariff, in spite of the dominant 
role it has played in politics, is held to have had but a relatively slight 
effect upon economic development. The discussion of slavery contains 
some fresh and suggestive views : the scarcity of capital, rather than the 
institution itself, is held responsible for many of the economic evils 
usually ascribed to the latter. Professor Callender distinguishes care- 
fully the various economic and social classes in Southern society, and 
pays special attention to the small non-slave-owning farmer. All in all, 
the volume will be found stimulating and informing, in spite of the stric- 
tures upon historical method. 

A History of the United States and its People from their Earliest 

Records to the Present Time. By Elroy McKendree Avery. 

In sixteen volumes. Volume VI. (Cleveland: The Burrows 

Brothers. 1909. Pp. xxxiv, 478.) 

This volume of Dr. Avery's large popular History of the United 
States covers the period from 1776 to 1787 — from the Declaration of 
Independence to the conclusion of the work of the Constitutional Con- 
vention. The military campaigns about New York, of Trenton and 
Princeton, of Brandywine and Germantown, of Saratoga, of Valley 
Forge, Monmouth, and Newport, of the struggle for the South and the 
closing scenes at Yorktown — these leading features of the war are 
treated of in one-half of the chapters devoted to the volume. One chap- 
ter is given to Foreign Relations and the French Alliance, one to 
European Complications and the Armed Neutrality, one to the Navy 
and the War on the Sea, one to the Finances of the Revolution, one 
to the Tories, and one to the New Governments, state and confederate, 
that were organized during the struggle. The titles of the chapters, 
sometimes figurative, are suggestive of large studies, but the content 
of the respective chapters is not found to be extensive, as the paper is 
heavy, the type is large, the margins are wide, and the maps and illustra- 



